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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. [ mal was still in the water, but fastened with a la degree, the air must have been nearly satu- 
—_ rope round the neck toatree. Lile was ex-| rated. On the 5th they had another deluge of 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. tinct, and we had nothing to fear, though, | rain ; the next day was fine. 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | when looking at his horrible jaws fringed with; ‘ Nothing could exceed the beauty of the 


Subscriptions and Payments received by teeth, an involuntary shudder almost came | morning. The sun rose partially covered by 
over me. Its whole length was 12 feet 3 | fleecy clouds, as if afraid to contend for the 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, |inches (the largest I have ever seen measured | supremacy of the day against the dark hover- 


Mo. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UPSTAIRS, |16 feet); tie head was 18 inches long, and | ing masses to the west; but when its rays fell 
PHILADELPHIA. the circumference, passing over the eyes, was | upon rain-drops on the foliage, the scene was 
—_ 20 inches ; the girth of the body, where most | one of fairy land. The majestic Mora, refresh- 


All communications, except those relating immedi- | slender, was 4 feet 5 inches. Naripo, with no|ed by the late rains, was covered with a suc- 
— & ry tere Ra ana of the paper, should be | .ya)} vanity, related how he had shot it. He | cession of leaves whose tints, varied with their 
eee went, he said, with his little son, a boy about | age, passed from yellow through red to dark 
—_—— = (8 years of age, to the inlet, and having tied a| green; while the splendid Petrea, with racemes 
For ‘*The Friend.” | fowl to a long string, threw it into the water|of bright biue flowers, sometimes 12 to 18 
; asa bait. The fluttering of the bird soon at- | inches long, trailed from bush to tree, and with 
Sehousbargh’s ‘Expediticn. tracted a kaiman to the spot, when it received | the orange-coloured Combreta gave variety to 
It is now more than four years since Sir|the contents of the rifle, but apparently with | the surrounding scenery.” 

Robert Schomburgk, by order of the English | little effect ; for though it sank it soon rose} They were now in the midst of mountains, 
Government, periormed a journey through a | again, and made a second rush at the fowl,/and soon reached a settlement of Wapisiana 
portion of British Guayana with which we are | which had been again thrown into the water. |Indians. The old chieftain received the tra- 
but little acquainted. A part of the tract which | Naripo fired a second time, and little Danappé | vellers cordially, and led Schomburgk to view 

he traversed had never before been visited by | now loaded his fowling-piece with slugs. The | his cultivated grounds. 
any European. The wildness of the scenery, lire of the monster being raised, the dainty bit 
the luxuriance and beauty of the vegetation, | was withdrawn, and the Macusé merely splash- 
the remarkable habits and appearance of some|ed the water with his foot, holding firmly 
of the native tribes which he encountered, and | against a tree on the margin, when the kaiman| yams, and there his tobacco plants and arbo- 
the phenomena of the climate, all which he | rushed furiously towards him, and received the | rescent cottons of a size that would have aston- 
describes with considerable ability, render bis | chats of both the father and son. Seven dis-| ished a planter from the south of the United 
narrative very interesting ; and his scientific! charges were necessary before they proved | States, and attested the fertility of the soil, 
observations add solid and permanent vaiue to | successful: several slugs had penetrated the| which was a black mould slightly mixed with 
his researches. skull, and one of the balls had passed through|sand. The old man could not sufficiently ex- 
After a hasty sketch of his upward journey, | the eye.” patiate on the fertility of the soil around his 
from the sea-board, through a country before} The spring was well advanced when our'| village, in proof of which he pointed to the 
known, he relates the particulars of his depar- | traveller commenced the ascent of the Rupu-| graceful curua-palm towering high above the 
ture from Pirara, near the head of the river} nuni; it was the rainy season, and pretty soon | adjacent forest-trees. We saw the trunk of a 
Mahu, his route by the river Rupununi towards | he was saluted by a tropical shower. large silk cotton tree (Bombaz, Spec.) which 








‘He showed me the pride of his heart, spots 
of Cassada, some, as he said, six moons, others 
four moons in the ground. There were his 








its source, and leads his reader over the high; ‘ May 4th. What a night we had passed! | if it had remained standing in his fields, would 
intervening region to the upper waters of the |—it appeared as if the flood-gates of heaven|no doubt have rendered the ground under it 
Essequibo, and thence to the Corentyne, down | had been opened. Anxious to make every | useless, by reason of its wide-spreading branch- 
which he descended as far as practicable with | progress, it was almost dusk before we began|es, It had accordingly been cut down, and 
his bark canoe, and terminates his tour by |to pitch our tents the previous evening, and | the labour of the operation may be judged of 
crossing the couutry to George-Town on the|we had not got them up when the thunder} when I state that the trunk was 25 feet in cir- 
coast, the point of his departure. storm commenced. All sounds were over-}cumference. 

On the Rupununi, his adventures began :— | powered by that of the falling rain: even the} ‘The forests here abound in cedar-trees 
“The ‘inlet, on the banks of which we were | thunder was scarcely audible, and announced | (Icica of Aublet), so called from their resem- 
encamped, abounded in kaimans—f[a kind of| itself only by the vivid flashes of lightning, | blance in smell and in the colour of the wood 
alligator.) On land they are too timid to be| which, as they shot along, illumed groups of| to the real cedar, though they belong to quite 
dangerous ; and the animal is so well aware of|canoe-men. and Indians, seeking shelter as|a different family. This tree often attains a 
the disadvantages under which he labours when | best they could, and trembling with fright and | height of from 60 to 70 feet, and canoes made 
on terra-firma, that on the slightest appearance |cold. As for keeping a fire alive, it was out| of it are considered more durable than those 
of man he immediately plunges into the water | of the question, and our tents were no protec- | made of any other wood. ‘The colonists es- 
—once there, he is the most dangerous animal | tion from the rain that fell in torrents. I esti-|teem it much for furniture, particularly for 
in the rivers of Guayana. I[ was anxious to| mated the quantity of rain which fell that night | drawers, as its aromatic odour keeps away the 
possess a perfect skeleton of one of these mon- | at from 5 to6 inches. ‘The thermometer stood | insects.” 
sters, and accordingly, Naripo, the kaiman-|this morning at 65° F., and the wet-bulb ther-| Repeated showers overflowed the lowlands. 
slayer, a fine Macusé, was armed with my | mometer at 64° 7, a certain indication of the|On the 9th, they steered through rows of 
rifle for the purpose. The following day he | atmosphere being overcharged with moisture.” | trees. ‘ Accumulating flakes of white foam 
arrived with the intelligence that he had suc-| In a dry atmosphere, evaporation rapidly|came floating down the river, which, at 
ceeded ; on hearing which we all started for| reduces the temperature of a thermometer | those parts where it was narrowed in by the 
the sea-like expansion of the Awaricuru, near | whose bulb has been moistened. In this in-| mountains, almost covered its surface, and 
which Naripo had shot the kaiman. The ani-| stance, the reduction being but three-tenths of| gave it the appearance of a northern snow-field, 
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a) 
Great was its contrast with the verdure and| Salsafy, or Oyster Plant—Tragopogon | port to Knoxville, and a Railroad communica- 
the many-coloured flowers that adorned the Porrifolius.—This vegetable much ae Resolutions were finally adopted by the 
banks, particularly where a beautiful Combre-' the parsnip. It is raised annually from seeds,'Convention, recommending an appropriation 
tum immerged its drooping spikes into the and requires no more care, and about the same /|of $250,000 by the Legislature, for the im- 
stream below, so bright its colours that their! kind of soil, as the carrot.—The plant is a na-| provement of the French Broad River, as high 


reflected image was visible even in the muddy | tive of Great Britain, a hardy biennial, the root las practicable ; and the Holston, for steamboat 
| navigation, from Knoxville to Kingsport ; and 





waters of the Rupununi. This beautiful | long and tapering, of a fleshy white substance 
shrub, common to almost all the rivers of ;—the herb smooth, glaucous, and rising three!also the incorporation of a company to con- 
Guayana, appears to be a constant succession ‘or four feet high. There is a very intimate/ struct a railroad from Knoxville to the Virginia 
of flowers, but at this season the banks were! resemblance in many respects between the | line. 
covered with them, and, together with the Pe-| leaves of the sulsafy and those of the leek. It 
trea Macrostachia and the thick garlands of| bears beautiful modest flowers of a dark pur- 
pink flowers of several species of Bigrionia-| ple colour, which close soon after mid day. It|says:—The Griswolds, eminent ship owners, 
ci, presented a most splendid appearance.” | is stated in Rees’ Cyclopedia, that the roots of| placed upon the bow of the John Barry in 
But the glory of Guyana is the magnificent | this plant may be cut and dressed like aspara- | 1840, a piece of galvanized iron, in order to 
Calycophy!lum. “ Its iarge pink bracts almost gus, and that cooked or prepared in this way | ascertain the effect of the action of sea water 
clothe the tree in that beautiful colour, and it| they eat very tender and well. The tragopo.jupon it. ‘They certified in a letter now before 
is only upon a near approach that one can dis- | 800 requires early sowing, and a soil rich,/us, that the piece of iron remained on the ves- 
cover the shining green leaves, and the spikes} Warm and moist. Solon Robinson remarks sel’s bottom during two voyages to Mobile, and 
of small flowers of a velvety blue. Let the that “ it is surprising so few persons cultivate | one to Liverpool ; and on being taken off was 


———_—_—-— 


Galvanized Iron.—The New York Mirror 








reader call to mind the splendid aspect afforded | this delicious vegetable.” ‘They are planted 
by our rose-bushes in full blossom,—then let and cultivated, says he, similar to carrots and 
him imagine the great garden of nature in| parsnips, and like the latter may be suffered to 
Guyana clothed in tropical exuberance, and|remain in the ground during the winter, and 


among the luxuriant productions of a genial | dug in the spring, as soon as the frost is out. 


sun and fertile soil, trees from 40 to 5U feet 
high, presenting a mass of leaves of the colour 
of the rose, from the deepest carmine to the 
faintest blush,—and he may form some idea 
of the picture [ now witnessed, The wood of 
this beautiful tree is extremely hard, of a yel- 
lowish-brown, and very bitter; and, I have 
little doubt, possesses febrifuge properties.” 

Three days after, having reached a region 
of greater altitude, with great labour, owing to 
frequent rapids, this splendid tree had disap- 
peared and “was replaced by the scarlet 
Elizabetha. 

“ There are very few among the genera of 
tropical trees, which, like the beautiful Eliza- 
betha, put forth leaf-buds enveloped with tegu- 
ments resembling those of the Liriodendron 
[Tulip Poplar], and covered with a viscous 
juice. The scales of a hard texture drop off, 
when the delicate pinnated leaf (of a whitish 
colour when it first bursts) appears partially 
folded up: it expands in the course of a few 
hours, but, too weak to sustain its own weight 


until irrigated, when it assumes the position of 


the older leaves." The light by degrees colours 


it green; but the various shades of the leaf 


during its transition from white to green, toge- 
ther with the crimson seed pods, give the tree 
a remarkable appearance.” 

A new enjoyment awaited the traveller. 

“Our crew spied with much pleasure a 
quantity of guanas [large lizards] on the 
branches of the trees which girded the river— 
a delicacy highly prized by the Indians, and 
not despised by us Europeans. Many of the 
females had eggs, of which there are frequent- 
ly from 18 to 24 in the ovarium, perfectly 


formed, and somewhat larger than the egg of 


the domestic pigeon. I confess I am semi- 
savage enough to find them very delicious.” 


(To be continued.) 


ae 


They are cooked in different ways. One is 
to boil them in clean water, and mash them, 
and mix with flour, into batter, and fry them. 
—Another is to cut them into small mouthfuls, 
and after boiling soft, to make a gravy of flour, 
butter, &c., and add to them, and really they 
are a rich substitute for vysters.—Maine Far- 
mer. 

Iron Carriage Wheels.—The Salem (N. 
J.) Standard says, that a carriage wheel en- 
tirely of iron, and constructed upon purely 
scientific principles, is now being exhibited at 
Mulford’s Hotel in Salem. It was patented by 
[ra Holmes, of New York State, and is called 
the “ Double-dished Metallic Carriage Wheel.” 
There is a double row of slim iron spokes with 
counter-sunk heads, diverging alternately from 
the outer and inner rim of the hub to the felloe, 
where they are also counter-sunk and effect- 
ually fastened—the spokes thus drawing both 
ways, and throwing as much of the weight of 
the carriage upon the upper as the lower part 
of the wheel. ‘The principlo is that of an arch, 
Should the iron felloe break, which is scarcely 
possible, the wheel under ordinary circum- 
stances could not be made to fall to pieces. 
The burthen which a very slight wheel thus 
constructed is capable of bearing is immense, 
if we may credit the calculations of Professor 
Comstock. It has an exceedingly light and 


graceful appearance, is not liable to get out of 


order, and can be purchased at about half the 
cost of the ordinary wooden wheel. 
Improvement Convention in East Tennessee. 
—From the Jonesborough Whig, we learn 
that this Convention assembled at Greenville, 
‘Tenn., on the 15th ult. About three hundred 
delegates were present from various counties 
in Eastern Tennessee and South-western Vir- 
ginia. John B. Floyd, of Virginia, presided 
over the deliberations of the Convention, which 


True charity is that which is not afraid of|continued for three days, and were deeply in- 
being thought afraid ; the rest is counterfeit.— | teresting. The questions at issue were the 


Anon. 


—_———— 


relative merits of the project for improving the 
navigation of the Holston River from Kings- 








found without any appearance of decay or rust. 


‘The Messrs. Children, distinguished chemists, 


report some very interesting experiments with 
pieces of galvanized iron, iron not galvanized, 
and tin. Whether exposed to the atmosphere, 
or distilled water, the result was invariably in 
favour of the galvanized iron, which alone re- 
mained entirely unchanged. They state, with 
the evidence of these facts before us, we can 
have no hesitation in saying that this method 
of protecting iron will prove of infinite service 
in a variety of arts, and will admit of econo- 
mical application in numerous ways, as the 
roofing of buildings, sheathing and bolting of 
ships, and a thousand other forms, entirely 
superseding the employment of tinned iron. 

Chameleons.—We returned to our boat with 
some fruit and a couple of chameleons. These 
little creatures amused us very much by their 
inconsistency of colour, their quaint expression 
of countenance, and their habits. When quiet, 
they were of a delicate grass green ; when ex- 
cited, they became brown, with bright blue 
heads; and when very angry, they turned 
nearly black, and became very much inflated. 
When allowed to run about, they used to lay 
hold with their long, versatile tails ; and if they 
were forced from their places, they changed 
colour at the same time, as if to persuade us 
they were different chameleons, and that it was 
not them we wanted. Might not this afford a 
hint to political caricaturists !—The Crescent 
and the Cross, 

———_—— 

“ Can the Ethiopian Change his Colour ?” 
—The extraordinary fact of a black woman 
turning white has recently occurred at Cairo. 
‘The woman is married to a black soldier be- 
longing to Ibrahim Pasha’s guard, and, accord- 
ing to the evidence brought forward, it is during 
the last two years that her black skin peeled 
off by degrees and without any inconvenience 
to herself, and has been replaced by a white 
skin. Her features distinctly belong to the 
Ethiopian race, and her flat nose, thick pro- 
jecting lips, woolly hair, peculiar cheek-bone, 
accent, and the shape of her feet, all denote 
her origin.—Five European medical men at 
Cairo have certified to the above facts, The 
woman is about forty years of age, has always 
enjoyed very tolerable health, and comes from 
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the province of Sowauli, in Zanzibar, in the | any one is disposed to try the experiment dur- | verts. A corruption of language and of man- 
domains of the Emperor of Muscat.—Corres-| ing the cold of winter, there can be no doubt| ners has crept in, and is adopted by many 


pondent of The Times, at Alexandria. 








Waste of Human Life: Expense of War. 
—We extract the following items from the 
Bombay ‘l'imes :—“ The construction of bar- | 
racks for the European troops at memes 
is proceeding apace.—The cost of these build- 
ings will be nearly £70,000 sterling. Yet 
public opinion is against retaining our country- 
men in this Golgotha. Near the spot are two 
monuments which tell a fearful tale: one erect- 
ed by the Queen’s 86th to the memory of 98 
persons of that regiment, who died in five 
months ; and the other to the memory of 291 
persons of the 78th Highland Regiment, who 
died in two months at Hyderabad. Yet the 
deaths among the Highlanders at Sukkur had 
been far greater, than ever they had been at 
Hyderabad. Scinde is visited every five years 
by frightful attacks of the Asiatic cholera, 
which carry off vast numbers of the inhabitants. 
A lot of camels were sold off by Government 
the other day. They cost £8 to £18 sterling 
per camel, and sold for 10s. to 30s, each.” 





Consumption of Wood by Steamers.—The 
Empire burns, on some trips between this port 
and Buffalo, seven hundred cords of wood, and 
it is said averages six hundred cords. Calcu- 
lating that she performs 13 trips, the usual 
number, during the season, she will consume 
two hundred and thirty-four acres of timber, 
and employ forty wood choppers, at an expense 
of over $10,000. This is but an item of the 
expenses of this mammoth boat. And not- 
withstanding the largeness of her expenditure, 
she cleared, the second season she ran, $20,- 
000, and the third year over $30,000. Some 
idea may be formed from this, of the profits of 
vessels engaged on the lakes. There are six- 
teen first-class steamboats engaged in the upper 
lake trade.—Chicago Tribune. 





Grafting every Month in the Year.—The 
investigations and experiments of horticultu- 
rists are continually bringing forward some- 
thing new in the practice of the culture of 
plants, and shrubs, and trees. It was formerly 
thought that early in the spring was the only 
time to engraft, and also that it could only be 
done on the tree or stock while growing in the 
ground. Now people find it just as well to 
take up young trees, put them in the cellar, 
with sand or earth over the roots, and either 


graft the stocks at their leisure hours, before | 
the fire during some stormy day or winter|in simple obedience to apprehended duty, | 


evening, carefully placing them back uatil time 
to set them out in the spring—or they cut the 
roots to pieces, of three or four inches in 
length, and engraft them in the same manner, 
preserving also in the same way, and in spring 
find, by setting them out, that they will spring 
up and grow as well as any other tree. It has 
also been found that trees may probably be 
engrafted successfully during every month in 
the year. Friend Cole, of the Boston Cultiva- 
tor, in describing Torrey’s garden, in Quincy, 
which he visited a week or two ago, says T. 
has grafted peach trees every month in the 
year, excepting the winter months. Now, if 





that he would succeed. 


Why not as well as Christian professors in the present day. 


The 


those stocks that are grafted in the house dur- | Society of Friends having seen this, and being 


{ 


ing the winter, when the circulating system is | 
torpid? It would be necessary only to protect | 
the junction of the graft and stock carefully | 
from the effect of snow and water and the se- 
vere winds that we sometimes have in that 
inclement season of the year. We do not sup- 
pose that it would be advisable to do this work 
out of doors in the winter, but we mention it 
merely to illustrate the fact that we may en- 
graft every month in the year with success.— 
Maine Farmer. 
— »=— 


From “A Memoir of Mary Capper.” 


To J. & 8. C., while resident under their roof, in much 
bodily weakness. 


Coventry, Third mo, 1830. 
As an individual incorporated into the So- 
ciety of Christian believers denominated Friends 
or Quakers, not by education nor much oom 
liar intercourse with any of them, not in my 
minority, but in more advanced years of my 


gathered in early times as a “ people turned to 
a pure language,” | marvel not at their setting 
a cautious guard against innovations, 
A friend to consistency, though no dictator, 
Mary Capper. 


N. B. It has been remarked that the Romans 
were particularly careful to preserve the purity 
of their language. The state itself it seems, 
thought it a subject so worthy of attention, 
that no innovation was allowed in their public 
acts, without permission. Seneca gives it as 
a certain maxim, that when a false taste in 
style or expression prevails, it is a sign of 
corruption of morals in the people. (See 
Pliny’s letters, book the first.) Why not apply 
this to our present instruction ? 





Every day Piety.—There is generally more 
of true piety exhibited in a faithful observance 
of the minor duties of religion, than in those 
that excite the notice and applause of men. 


life ; and having seen with serious observation, | Improper motives may prompt the public du- 


it may be rather more variety of scenes and 

manners than falls to the lot of every private 

person, [ may say that although | was igno- 

rant and as easily led into folly as my associ- 

ates, brought up in the same habits and dissi- 

pations, there were times when | was led in 

deep thoughtfulness, to query with myself, 

what is a profession of religion? Having at 

an early age, gone through the forms of what 

is called our National Church, and with reve- 

rence partaken of the outward and visible sign 

of faith in the blood of Christ, as an atoning 
sactifice, oft-times it arose in my mind, what 
has this done for me? Does the inward and 
spiritual grace subdue my evil propensities, 

and direct my steps into a path of self-denial 

and circumspection consistent with the promi- 
ses made for me in my unconscious infancy, 
| and afterwards made binding, on my own re- | 
| sponsibility, as | came of age to understand | 
the nature and import of the engagement? 1) 
was aware that the ceremony was but a sha- 

dow of the substantial good. 

I simply relate my own experience implica- | 
ting none; “to our own Master we must} 
stand or fall.” Without a laborious investiga- | 
tion of the opinions of the various denomina- 
tions of Christians, but not without sacrifices, 








hindrances and discouragements, by little and | 


attended the religious meetings of Friends. 
To me, solemn and reverential was that still- 


little, not rashly, but after mature deliberation, | 


ties, while those duties which escape men’s 
eyes, and are intended only for God’s observa- 
tion, are not likely to be practised by an un- 
renewed person. There is more piety in 
the devotion of Nathaniel when he bowed alone 
beneath the fig-tree, than in all the ostentatious 
prayer of the phylactery-adorned Pharisees at 
corners of the streets. The poor widow who 
modestly, cast into the treasury her hard-earn- 
ed ‘* mite,” gave greater evidence of piety than 
did the wealthy Jew, whose golden coins rat- 
tled their own praise as they fell into the chest. 
Desire of applause—pride of consistency— 
dread of censure—may prompt to external de- 
votedness, but only piety towards God can lead 
perseveringly and joyfully to the closet—to the 


| chamber of affliction and poverty—to the alleys 


and lanes—in search of opportunities to do 
good. This child is dutiful who obeys his fa- 
ther’s requirements, but that child is more duti- 
ful who obeys his father’s requests in little 
matters, who seeks opportunities to please, and 
who watches for occasions to show his love. 
So general obedience may warrant the belief 
that a man isa Christian, but he furnishes 
greater evidence of love to God, whose full 
heart overlooks no little thing that may please 
him or glorify his name. ‘There was no piety 
in Peter’s burst of zeal, when he hewed off the 
\ear of the high priest’s servant ; but there was 
in Mary’s quiet approach when her raining 
tears washed the Saviour’s feet. The unos- 
tentatious duties of Christianity, those that 





ness, that silence, which seemed to hush every 


never win public applause—that only find 


thought. I believe that in the still calm, there | place in Mo ore pay Sine ri 
is a renewal of spiritual strength to be known ; | ™OF® a Le a 


yea! an enlargement of spiritual understand- 
ing, in communion with the Father of Spirits, 
which surely is true spiritual worship. ‘Thus 
as an individual | was led step by step, and 
found no difficulty in comprehending the ground 
and consistency of adopting plainness of speech, 
behaviour, and apparel ; all seemed consonant 
with apostolic counsel, evangelical doctrine, 
and the example of the early Christian con- 


ness upon the heart, than any ebullitioas of 
zeal or spasmodic starts of devotion. —£ztract. 





To Cure Warts.—Dissolve as much com- 
mon washing soda as the water will take up ; 
wash the warts with this for a minute or two, 
and let them dry without wiping. ‘This repent- 
ed will gradually destroy the most irritable 
wart.—Late Paper. 








From a London Paper. 
MY DEPARTED WIFE. 


BY & WORKING MAN—JAMES BOYLE, OF MANCIIESTER. 


Oh, Harriet, dear departed wife! 
Though ever prized by me, 
I never duly felt till now 
How much I've owed to thee. 
The busy town, the quiet fields, 
Through which we used to stray, 
Seem but a dreary wilderness 
Since thou wert called away. 


But most, when evening’s stilly hour 
To weary toil brings rest, 

I miss the smile and pleasant words 
That oft have made me blest; 

And Isabel, our darling child, 
While nestling on my knee, 

Wakes many a thought of faded joy 
With prattling tales of thee. 


It seems, methinks, but yesterday, 
Though twelve long years have gone, 
When we at Hymen’s altar stood, 
And join’d our hearts in one ;— 
When, caring not for griefs to come, 
While all around us smiled, 
We revelled ‘midst the joys of Spring, 
Gay as our youngest child. 


The laughing Spring, with flowery wreaths, 
Will come again erc long, 

And many a grove and bloomy copse 
Be rife with joyous song ; 

But Spring may spread her treasures rare 
On coppice, hill, and tree, 

Since thou canst feel her charms no more, 
They'll bloom in vain for me. 


Oh, I am very lonely now! 
For though our friends are kind, 
And as each little art to soothe 
My dark and troubled mind, 
Yet still, at best, they are but friends, 
And, kind although they be, 
I can’t unlock my heart to them, 
As once I could to thee. 


Oh, when I gaze, as oft I do, 
Upon our children dear, 

My loncly heart is swelling then 
With mingled grief and fear ; 

I think, as through life’s scenes they go, 
Beset with many a snare, 

How much they’ll need such love as thine— 
Such kind and watchful care. 


But, Harriet, for those dear ones’ sake, 
So much beloved by thee, 

I'll try to stifle vain regrets, 
Though hard the task may be; 

I'll teach them, love, in virtue’s light 
To tread life’s varied scene ;— 

To take the path that thou hast trod— 
To be what thou hast been, 


— 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Be not easily Offended. 


Is is painful to the rightly concerned to see|or at least whose hearts are not sufficiently 
how lightly some appear to prize not only the | cleansed from earthly defilements, to render 
When 


order but the principles of our Society. 


a Friend zealously advocates the maintenance | the flock. 


_ of ancient principles, or an undeviating and 
faithful course in the administration of the dis- 
cipline and right order of society, it seems, not 
unfrequently, to have called forth much re. 
proach, and a stigma is often fastened to his 
character, of being a disturber of the’ peace 
and harmony of Society. Many appear will- 
ing to join in these censures, who perhaps 





THE FRIEND. 





'some remarks which have been incidentally 

made, although they were just and pertinent 
in support of righteousness, not so much re- 
| garding the due worth and priority of Truth} The people of the United States declared 


|above every other consideration, as their own | themse an independent government, pro- 


For ** The Friend.” 


Burning Mexicans’ Houses, 


| wills, desires and private opinions. fessedly to secure to every man, the inherent 
If it is our primary concern to walk in the|right to enjoy life, liberty, and happiness. 
Truth, and live consistently, we can readily | Invasion of the territories, and destruction of 
make proper allowance for a person whose in- |the life and property of other nations, were not 
tentions are honest, though in our opinion his|among the objects of constituting themselves 
zeal may have carried him rather too far; and|an independent nation. But prosperity and the 
instead of endeavouring to lay such a one/influx of wealth, and with these the accumula- 
waste, we shall be found trying to preserve |tion of power, have intoxicated the people. ‘The 
what is good, and endeavouring kindly to as- | power to accomplish, appears with many to con- 
sist him in repairing his defects. The promo- | fer the authority and the right to undertake, any 
tion of truth and righteousness in the earth, is | enterprise, with little or no serious inquiry into 
the common interest of all true Christians ; and | its justness, or its compatibility with Christian 
if some should conflict with others now and/|principles. Because they appear at present to 
then, even in a rather too forward zeal in| possess the force, and in the large expenditure 
these efforts, while their intentions are honest,|of funds, many avaricious agd needy persons 
love will continue at times to circulate between |are grasping whatever share they can lay 
them, and there will be little doubt that patience | hands on, multitudes advocate the war, and 
and forbearance will be exercised, and nothing|the longer it continues, grow more and more 
here will necessarily arise to suppress the | indifferent to the cruelty, injustice, and various 
continuance of unity and true Christian fellow- | grades of crime committed under the authority 
ship. or connivance of the government. If one or 
But, on the contrary, however refined and |two persons are murdered in time of peace, or 
pleasing men may externally appear; however |a few houses burnt down by incendiaries, the 
affair is a serious one ; rewards are offered and 
efforts used to detect and bring to punishment 
the perpetrators of those dark deeds ; but two, 
or ten, or twenty men being shot down, or 
otherwise butchered, is estimated a trifling loss 
in the game of war, and is soon overlooked, 
unless an opportunity presents to murder as 

many more in retaliation for the loss. 

What difference is there in these diabolical 
acts, between those we call savage Indians, 
and the pretended believers in the Christian 
religion? Do they not both act on the same 
ee and under the influence of the same 


kindly and prepossessingly individuals may 
carry themselves towards us, yet if their influ- 
ence in any way is calculated to lower the 
standard of principle, or to produce a relaxness 
in the support of order and discipline, there is 
a chasm I believe, between us and them as we 
abide in the truth, that true Christian fellow- 
ship cannot pass; neither can we consider 
those our friends, however outwardly attrac- 
tive, whose tendency is to lead us away from 
the path of peace and safety. Perhaps an 
expression of the wise king will somewhat 
illustrate this subject, “ Faithful are the wounds 
of a friend; but the kisses of an enemy are|satanical spirit, and carry on the work of de- 
deceitful.” (Prov. xxvii. 6.) struction much in the same way? How can 
Hence when an honest zeal is perceptible in those bodies of men und women, who publish 
the support of our invaluable principles and | themselves as churches of Christ Jesus, the 
the discipline of Society, we must be weak in-| Lamb of God and the Prince of peace, expect 
deed, not to be able to bear the cautions which | he will own them as “ members of his body, 
are given through Christian kindness, though | of his flesh and of his bones,” while they are 
they might proceed in an uncouth style, from | sending and encouraging their members to sus- 
those whose business it may be to protect the|tain and spread the kingdom of Satan, by de- 
flock by pointing out an enemy. But instead |stroying the lives, and the property of other 
of this, I fear many times, that anger and im-|men. It is not confession with the lip and 
patience are manifested at having the drowsi- |tongue only that will truly denominate men 
ness of our worldly spirits disturbed, and of|the servants of Christ—* his servants ye are 
being interrupted on the downy beds of ease ; |to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey” 
while at the same time we may be deceived by |——whether it be to Satan in sinning—or to 
the specious appearances of godliness in per-|Christ by obedience to his commands ; and the 
| sons whose motives are not upright and sincere, | new commandment under the Christian dispen- 
sation is, ‘that ye love one another.” Nei- 
ther the President of the United States, nor his 
generals, or any of his eee down to the low- 
|est grade, can butcher Mexicans, or any other 
of continually observing this affectionate ex- | fellow-creature made in the image of God, un- 
hortation of the Apostle, ** Beloved, believe not | der the authority and spirit of this new com- 
every spirit, but try the spirits whether they | mandment, which is paramount to all their 
are of God; because many false prophets are | laws and proclamations ; and they will have to 
gone out in the world.” (1 John iv. 1.) give an account for those deeds at a tribunal 
State of New York, 1847. from whence there is no appeal. 

_—_—_— Besides the battles which are fought between 

If thou stest a man whose profession of} the regular armies in Mexico, great destruction 





them clear-sighted enough to be fit directors of 
Here then the necessity is apparent 





have felt themselves at times touched, or whose| kindness exceeds sincerity, look well to thy |of life must be made by the guerrilla parties, 


preconceived opinions Shave been opposed by 


purse or principles. who watch the movements of their invaders, 
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and when an opportunity presents, shoot them For “The Friend.” | of the never-changing Truth—and then only, 
down, perhaps before they are aware of them. | Christian Love and Fellowship. I believe, can that cementing bond of Christian 


The New Orleans Times states that small par- a union, the badge of true discipleship, more con- 
ties having fired upon the sentinels in Tobasco,| _The love so frequently enjoined as the badge spicuously appear among us. 
about two hundred houses were burned by di- | of true discipleship, is not to be experienced State of New York, Seventh mo. 1847. 
rection of the U. S. commanders. ‘The city | without honest labour and travail of spirit ;| 
remains deserted, no business doing, not a shop | neither can it exist, unless the constituents of 
being open, and the supplies from the surround. | @ religious community continue in Christian 
ing country withheld. {In an attempt to drive humility and simplicity, each one faithfully | THE MAMMOTH CAVE, 
off the Mexican forces, the U. S. troops had filling his allotted vocation in the church, | 
two men killed and four wounded. ‘The Mexi- | dwelling under a lively concern, through Di-| 
cans waited for them in ambush, and after | Vine assistance, to guage every action by the) For several miles afier leaving Bowling 
about twenty minutes firing, retired, with what | strictest propriety, and to preserve our Chris- Green we found the country level and cultiva- 
loss, was unknown to their assailants. In this tian principles clear and undefiled. ted. The road gradually approached a range 
kind of warfare, no doubt large numbers will; ‘Those who dwell in the one spirit, the one of hills stretching alung to our left, and came 
be killed on both sides. of which little account | faith, and the one baptism, are the only indi- to their base at a tavern called the Dripping 
will be made by man, but He who seeth in| viduals, who can realize that love which must Spring. Here we entered at once among 
secret, beholds the sufferings of his deluded, | H€cessarily exist in the true church, when it is them, and after a rough ride of eight miles 
and cruelly entreated creatures, and will reward | prosperous ; binding one to the other, in the through a wild, wooded, and thinly populated 
the evil-doer for his works. most refined and indissoluble bond of Christian district, abounding in deer, and wild turkies, 
fellowship and harmony. But when any have we reached the Cave Hotel. This is 200 {vet 
swerved from the true and living faith, and long, and partly built of logs, with a wide pi- 
have sought a more pleasing path to the natu-|azza, extending in front the whole length on 
ral mind, than that in which the true and un-| both floors. On the right, at a short distance, 
erring Spirit leads, and have maintained doc- is a long range of log cottages under one roof, 
trines inimical to the growth of vital Christi- designed for tamilies who may come to reside 
anity—the most fruitful source of rents and) here during the summer months. The gene- 
bx : confusion in the church—or in any way, have} ral aspect of the whole is neat and pleasant, 
The subjoined statement gives an aggregate | contended with obstinacy or self-confidence in| It was near evening when we arrived, and we 
of thirty-nine hundred men either killed, wound- opposition to those who are honestly engaged | retired early to prepare for the morrow. 
ed, and on the sick list, in the short space of | jn the promotion of the unchangeable Truth—| After breakfast, the next morning, we dress- 
six months ; and an expense of about twenty- | that love which should exist amongst Christians ed for the excursion. One of our company 
five millions of dollars, for the same period of'| js sadly marred and broken. When this state! was habited in an Indian hunting shirt made 
the Mexican war—the original claim upon that) of things appears, it is not uncommon for of deer skin; another had on a fireinan’s coat ; 
government being about three millions. No many, | believe, to mistake the real cause of the women wore sur-bonnets and short dresses. 
claim, let it be to what amount it may, can jus-| the deplorable want of true Christian love and As we were anxious to secure the services of 
tify war. All difficulties between nations can unity, ever attendant ; and instead of co-ope- Stephen, the favourite guide, who was then 
be amicably, and easily, and honourably set- rating with those who are faithfully endeavour- | suffering with the toothache, we waited for him 
tled without shedding one drop of blood. ing to remove the obstruction, so that that/until near 10, rather than procure another. 
‘ vital principle, may again circulate freely and|The path to the cave lies in a ravine, which 
The Cost of the War since January last.— | renovate every withering branch of Society,|commences at the hotel, and extends to the 
The Washington correspondent of the New) take their endeavours for the cause of the diffi-| Green River, about half a mile distant, It was 
York Herald says :—lt appears that, since last culty, and consider them the origin of the dis-|a walk of but 100 or 200 yards, and a short 
January, the war with Mexico, embracing a) unity. jturn to the right, placed us in front of the en- 
period of six months, has cost— It is only when individual faithfulness is|trance to the Cave. We could scarcely ima- 
In the operations within Gen. Taylor's depart- | manifest in the support of our principles and gine anything more beautiful and appropriate. 
ment, in killed and wounded, 1,000 men. | testimonies in every particular, as it was to an Before us was a large semicircular opening, 


ee 


For ** The Friend.” 


EDMONDSON COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 


It would be a joyful sound to many, to hear 
that hostilities were terminated, and peace re- 
stored to that abused people, and the fearfully 
accumulating responsibilities, which its advo- 
cates have incurred in this unprovoked war, 
were brought to an end. 








In New Mexico, and California and eminent degree amongst our early Friends, |with the rocks on either side overgrown with 
Chihuahua, - . ; . 600 « |that wecan reasonably expect to realize the green mosses and ferns—trees surrounded and 
Died of the climate, - ‘ - 800 « | legitimate fruit of such devotion and constancy | shaded it—and immediately in front, a spring 
Term of service expired, - - 5,000 « jin its fulness. Perhaps the most distinguish-| of water fell from the high arch into a wooden 
In Gen. Scott’s line of operations, ing feature with them, as a religious body, was| trough below. An old half-ruined ladder cov- 
in killed and wounded, including that of Christian love, which is pure and im-|ered with green and leaning against the rock, 


stragglers, - . . . 900 « |partial; not dazzled by greatness, nor drawn |added to the beauty of the scene. Having 
Died or discharged from sickness, 1,000 « out of its course by wealth or any worldly | gazed awhile at this beautiful spot, and enjoyed 





Term of service expired, - - 2,000 « |allurement; but can only fully and unreserv-| the refreshing influence of the cool stream of 
Confined by sickness, - - 800. « |jedly embrace those of virtuous and innocent |air issuing from the caye, we descended a rude 
lives. They were found ministering to each | flight of stone steps, passed under the rocky 
Total of the several divisions with- other’s wants in many ways—oflering to lie in|arch, and stood on the confines of light and 
drawn from service, or beyond prison for each other,—and in every manner | darkness. | 
service, - é i - 11,400 men, | 'endering their services for one another's pre- Our guide, Stephen Bishop, here deserves a 
out of an aggregate, embracing all the opera-|Servation in the Truth, clearly showing the|passing notice. He is a mulatto, a slave of 
tions in Mexico, of about 30,000 men. presence of this crowning and essential bless-| Dr. Croghan, the proprietor of the cave, and 


ing amongst them in its true excellence. unusually intelligent for one in his situation. 

Inewhatever way our Society may endeavour | Mosher, our landlord, said he knew how to 
to obtain this blessing to a greater extent than} read and write, and received his education in 
now exists, there is little doubt that all its en-|the cave, On noticing our looks of surprise, 
n ‘ saY | deavours will prove fruitless, unless its mem-|he explained, by saying, that he learned the 
about $25,000,000, including land bounties, | pers individually strive, by the aid of the never | alphabet by seeing visiters write their names 
recruiting service, expenses of sick, transpor- failing Helper of his people, to remove every|on the smooth ceiling in some parts of the 
tation, and depdt expenses. hindering. thing out of the way, each onejcave, with the smoke of their lamps. His 
standing faithfully in his lot for the promotion| memory is very retentive, and from the infor- 


The expenses of all the divisions of the 
army, and of extra naval expenses, on account 
of the war with Mexico, have been, for the 
same period of six months, or will be, say 
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mation gathered from many scientific indivi- | Fragments of corn-cobs left by the oxen are 
duals whom he has guided through his domains, | strewn about, uninjured by decay. The ave- 
he was able to tell us the geological forma-! nue here is broader than most of the streets of 
tions, point out and name the encrinites and | our cities, and the roof rises as high as the tops 
other fossils, explain the chemical composition | of our houses. Indeed, the grandeur of many 
of many of the different mineral substances! parts of this subterranean world far surpassed 
we met with, and give the classical derivations | our expectations, and called forth numerous 
of such terms as botryoidal, dendroidal, &c.,| exclamations of astonishment and delight from 
applied to the shapes assumed by the stalac-| every member of our company. 





tites. 

Stephen lighted several tin lamps, suspended | 
by three wires which were fastened above to a| 
ting. This ring we took hold of, and allowed | 
the lamps to swing below, as we carried them. 


We soon came to the Kentucky Cliffs, a 
bold projection of rock on our left, named from 
a resemblance, real or fancied, to cliffs on the 
Kentucky River. 

Willie’s Spring, is a sma}! spring in a niche 


He gave one to euch of the party, swung a/on the left, where a romantic young-man, call- 


can of oil on his back, and a basket of provi- 
sions on his arm, and we fairly started on our | 
subterranean explorations. At first the eye 
was unable to discern much of what was 
around, being unaccustomed to the feeble light | 
of the lamps. Groping our way, we soon| 
came to a wall built across the cave, leaving | 
a doorway through which a strong current of 
cold air flowed from the interior of the cavern. 
Formerly, when the aperture was closed by a 
door, upon opening it, the draught frequently 
extinguished the lights of the visiters. This 
current, the guide said, flows inward during the 
winter months. After we had passed through 
this doorway, we saw a stone wall, on either 
side, about 4 feet high, behind which were piled 
loose stones. ‘These we were told were placed 
here by the saltpetre workers, who, 30 years 
ago, made vast quantities of that article from 
the earth of the cave, which is impregnated 
with nitrate of lime, giving it a strong saline 
taste. The earth was collected, placed in large 
vats with potash, and leached with water 
brought through wooden pipes from the spring 
at the entrance. The nitrate of lime by this 
process was decomposed, and the nitric acid 
uniting with the potash, formed the saltpetre. 
The pipes are still there, and in proof ‘of the 
dryness and preservative power of the air, our 
guide pointed out the perfect soundness of the 
wood, and the freedom from rust of an iron 


band on the end of one of them, which had! 


been lying in the cave for more than 30 years. 

Beyond this wall of stone about 200 yards 
from the entrance, and directly under the east- 
ern wing of the Cave Hotel, is The Rotunda, 


a vast room 150 or 200 feet in‘diameter, and | 


| ing himself Wandering Willie, once spent the 


night alone. 

The Church is about 300 yards from The 
Rotunda. An offset from the cave here ex- 
tends a short distance to the left, terminating 
in a rugged pile of stones, and forming in con- 
nection with the main avenue, a spacious area. 
A projecting point of rock, some 20 feet above 
the floor, was pointed out as The Pulpit, and we 
were told that in the summer season, meetings 
for Divine worship were frequently held here. 

(To be continued.) 
nite 


From Chambers‘s Journal. 


The Rats of the Chatelet. 


Till the period of the Revolution, Paris pos- 
sessed an ancient prison, more like a fortress 
than a jail, called the Grand Chatelet. This 
old structure was situated on one of the quays 
facing the Rue St. Denis, and was of imposing 
height and appearance. In the course of the 
terrible doings of 1792, the Chatelet ceased to 
be used as a prison, and was partly demolish- 
ed. The remainder, as national property, was 
sold to a private individual, in whose hands it 
remained till 1813, when the whole was clear- 
ed away to enlarge the adjoining square. 

On taking possession of the edifice, the pri- 
vate proprietor just mentioned found that he 
was by no means to be the sole tenant of the 
building. ‘Fhe dungeons, vaults, and many 
passages above and below the ground were 
discovered to be in possession of rats, to an 
extent beyond all power of calculation. In 
vain had the accesses to the lower caverns 
been built up, and other means adopted to free 




































themselves so vigorously, that the cats were 
almost always vanquished. 

As the war of attack ceased, the rats assum- 
ed their wonted confidence. Discovering, by 
experience, that the best times for visiting the 
family were during meals, they made their ap- 
pearance regularly every day at breakfast and 
dinner, when, sitting down qovietly near the 
table, they would wait patiently -for some 
crumbs, seemingly expecting them as a right, 
which they took the trouble to pick up. Un- 
able to repel these disagreeable guests, both 
masters and servants, tired of the continual 
warfare, came to the determination of setting 
apart the rats’ share. ‘Thus a quantity of 
scraps was abandoned to them each day, and, 
strange to say, their depredations became less 
frequent ; but, they appeared in greater num- 
bers than ever at the usual hours : some of the 
more youthful led the old grey-headed rats 
with all the assurance of intimate acquaint- 
ances introducing their friends. 

One of their number, nearly white with age, 
always walked slowly and heavily, taking care 
to pass as near as it could to a large cat, which 
was obliged to be content with raising its back 
and sputtering, without daring to attack the 
offender, This rat was of an extraordinary 
size: the poor cat was, however, no coward, 
as was easily perceived from its being minus 
an ear, and having a dreadfully scarred face ; 
but poor ‘Tom recognised such a dreadful ad- 
versary in this old patriarch, that he was will- 
ing enough to abuse him, but ventured no 
further. 

The inhabitants of the Chatelet gave this rat 
the name of Gaspard, and he soon became fa- 
miliar with this appellation, always turning to 
look in the direction from whence he was call- 
ed. M. Dulaure, having seen Gaspard several 
times, gave him the name of the ‘ Nestor of 
the Tribe.’ 

Whenever one attempted to chase these 
strange visiters, it was always remarked that 
Gaspard retreated as slowly as ever—though 
he could have trotted much faster, if he had 
chosen so to do—and that his companions 
never lost sight of him, appearing always rea- 
dy to defend and protect him if necessary. 

It was soon found to be perfectly useless to 
wage war against the rats, the vast numbers 
setting all available powers of destruction at 


50 feet in height, with a solid arch of stone for|the upper apartments from the intrusion of| defiance: their agility, as well as the danger of 


a ceiling. As we entered it, the walls receded 


these visiters : the family, on taking possession, 


from each other, and we felt as if standing in| beheld, to their dismay, whole legions of rats 
the open air in a dark night; for we could see} pouring in upon them. Regardless of every- 
nothing but “ darkness visible” above or around | thing, and impelled by hunger, they filled the 


us, except on the left side of the cave along 
which we were passing. Our guide ignited a 
Bengal light, and its dazzling splendour dis- 
closed to us at once the whole of this magnifi- 
cent room. On the floor were large piles of 
earth, vats and logs, relics of the labours of 
the saltpetre miners. 

Here the passage which leads to Audubon’s 
Avenue, and the little Bat-room, branches off to 
the right. The main cave turns to the left. 
We followed this, and noticed as we passed 
along, the ruts of the cart-wheels, and the 
tracks of the oxen, made more than 30 years 
ago, still plainly visible in the earth, now be- 
come so hard as with difficulty to be indented. 


rooms, overran the beds and other furniture, 
and scampered about with unconcern along the 
passages, and up and down the stairs. 

M. Dulavre, the new proprietor, did not suf- 
fer this invasion without attempting a repulse, 


| their bites, had completely discouraged the ser- 
vants. Poison and traps obtained no better 
success than cats; and so great was their in- 
stinct, that they learned to detect poison, and 
turned away from the traps. The cats having 
learned wisdom by experience, attempted nought 
but a war of ambuscade, that was neither fre- 
quent nor successful enough to be of great 
service, and in which they often proved them- 


His first plan was to buy a great number of|selves less knowing than their adversaries. 


cats, and these were let loose on the foe. A 
short experience proved the futility of the ef- 
fort. The cats devoured what they killed, and 
therefore destroyed no more rats than they 
could eat. Besides, after a few days, the cats 
became disgusted with the occupation. ‘They 
had eaten so many rats, that all relish for them 
was gone. Occasionally they would still at- 
tack a few stragglers, but the rats defended 


To an Englishman, it will appear somewhat 
remarkable that a few terrier dogs were not 
tried as an engine of extirpation. Such avdog 
as the famed Billy, for example, would proba- 
bly have cleared the house in a week ; but the 
French do not appear to possess this useful 
variety of the canine species, or at all events 
it was not thought of on the present occasion. 

It would be amusing to detail all the plans 
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abortively attempted to quell the rats, At one | chest suddenly and forcibly downward and| 
time the inhabitants of the Chatelet succeeded | backward, and instantly discontinue the press- | 
in enticing a number of them into a room/ure. Repeat this without intermission until a| 
where several trains of sulphur and powder | pair of common bellows can be procured ; when 
had been previously laid: this met with some | obtained, introduce the nozzle well upon the 
success ; but those who escaped having retain- | base of the tongue. Surround the mouth with | 
ed the memory of the smell, it was quite im- | a towel or handkerchief, and close it. Direct | 
possible to allure them a second time. ‘They,|a bystander to press firmly on the projecting | 
however, had dreadful battles in the vaults| part of the neck, called Adam’s Apple, and use | 
amongst themselves, and when a victory was|the bellows actively. ‘Then press upon the) 
won, or a suspension of arms took place, the | chest to expel the air from the lungs—to imi-| 
survivors regaled themselves on the dead and | tate natural breathing. Continue this an hour 
dying; by which means the ration was no | at least, unless signs of natural breathing come 
doubt relieved in times of scarcity. Truly, if}on. Wrap the body in warm blankets, and 
a method could have been found of breathing | place it near the fire, and do every thing to 
discord amongst them, in order to raise civil| preserve the natural warmth, as well as to im- 
war, it would have been the most efficacious part artificial heat, if possible. Every thing, 
means of destroying them. . however, is secondary to inflating the lungs. | 
It was long ere the poor servant-maids could 
get over the terror they felt at the constant ap-| frictions until respiration shall be in some de- 
parition of these animals: they were to be seen | gree established.”—N. Y. Paper. 
every where, even creeping up on the skirts of 
the women and children, but running off atthe} The Power of the Press.—In the year 
slightest scream, never attempting to bite, if| 1272, the wages of the lubouring man were 
not retained, of which there was little danger. | just three hall-pence per day ; and at the same 
They evidently liked warmth, as they would| period, the price of a Bible well written out 
lie down -quietly under the blankets, on the | was thirty pounds sterling. Of course, a com- 
beds, and even beside the sleepers; but as they| mon labourer in those days could not have 
were not famished, the only harm they did| procured a Bible with less than the entire earn- 
was to cause alarm and disgust. ings of thirteen years! Now, a beautifully 
The final demolition of the Grand Chatelet| printed copy of the same book can be purchas- 
at once dispersed this extraordinary colony of|ed with the earnings of half a day.—Late 
rats. Turned out of their ancient homes, they | Paper, 
fled to the surrounding streets, and endeavour- 
ed to find a lodgment in the houses. The 
inhabitants, however, were on their guard, and 
many were killed. There was something 
almost melancholy in the fate of these poor 
creatures. Shut out from. human habitations, 
great bands of them wandered about like emi- 
grants seeking a settlement, and were fain to 
take refuge on the banks of the Seine, and in 
the common sewers of the city. Little by lit- 
tle they disappeared ; and it is believed that 
many found refuge and food in some large 
rocery stores at the corner of the Rue St. 
Benie; with what satisfaction to the owners, 
we are unable to say. 











Earthquake.—A letter dated Paris, July 
14th, says :—The temperature of the weather 
here is unusual. The thermometer, for seve- 
ral days, has ranged between 8U and 90 de- 
grees. Shocks of an earthquake have been 
felt on the Western coast, of which I have 
received the following account from persons 
on the spot. 

An earthquake has been felt in the part of 
the Seine Inferieure. On the night of the 10th 
to the 11th July, at Fecamp, at about eleven 
o'clock, just after the whole of the population 
had retired to rest, they were suddenly awak- 
ened by a very violent shock. ‘The panic be- 
came general ; but it was soon seen that no 
danger was run but that of fright, the breaking 
of crockery, and the displacing of some pieces 
of furniture. 

The movement of oscillation, which lasted 
about fifteen seconds, was felt from North to 
South. The inhabitants in the neighbourhood 
of Fecamp felt the shock likewise. At Bonde- 
ville, at the same time, two shocks were felt in 
the Valley of Maromme, and particularly in 
the Valley of Bondeville. These shocks have 
occasioned no misfortune, though sensible 
enough to have displaced sundry pieces of fur- 
niture. 

The oscillations were more considerable at 
Graville, and had created general terror; but 
after a few seconds the movement, which had 
been felt from North to South, ceased com- 
pletely, without having caused the least acci- 


Fearful Balloon Accident.—A_ balloon 
which ascended from Vauxhall Garden, Lon- 
don, on the 6th ult. with fire-works, encoun- 
tered a thunder-storm, when the fire-works 
instantly exploded; the gas escaped from the 
balloon, and the zronauts, Albert Smith, Prid- 
more, Coxwell, and Gypson, were given up as 
Jost ; but the silk formed a spacious and perfect 
parachute, and they descended rapidly with 
gyrations, and came to the ground with fearful 
force, but miracuously escaped without injury. 
—Late Puper. 





Resuscitation of the Drowned.—NDeaths by 
drowning are very frequent, many lives being 
sacrificed for want of knowledge of the means 
of restoring suspended animation. Life in 
some instances will remain an incredible time 
in the body, and only needs the proper resto-|dent. An eye witness states that the oscilla- 
ratives to set it in active motion again. Dr.|tions were so violent at Fecamp, as to 
Mott, of the American Shipwreck Society, gives} overthrow all the crockery-ware in a China 
the following directions :— As soon as the|shop. The same shock was felt, at the same 
body is removed from the water press the| hour, at Yerville and Goderville.-—Late Paper. 





Running in Debt.—Every young man 
should beware of running in debt. Running 
in debt will certainly injure him. ‘Those to 
whom he is indebted will think less of him for 
it. Work, earn, and buy what you want. 
Economize and get along ; but don’t get trust- 
ed. We have known many young men injure 
themselves by becoming involved in debt. 
Many persons speculate on the property of 
others, and run great hazards on their money ; 
but we rarely ever see them reckless with 
what they have laboured hard for, and accu- 
mulated themselves.— Extract. 





Harvests Abroad—Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment.—The recent arrival of a steamer from 
England, brings late foreign intelligence ; from 
which we select the following as likely to be 


Send for medical aid immediately. Avoid all | interesting to our readers generally :— 


“*On Monday, 115 ships entered the port of 
London, the whole of which were, with a few 
trifling exceptions, either partially or wholly 
laden with grain and provisions.” 

“ The accounts of the harvest received in 
Paris from all the departments of France, and 
from Spain, Portugal, Italy and Africa, are of 
the most favourable description.” 

“‘ Her Majesty has been requested to lay be- 
fore parliament a copy of the letter from the 
Secretary of the State, to her Majesty’s Minis- 
ter at Washington, acknowledging the dona- 
tions from the United States to Ireland. During 
the discussion, Brotherton, Brown, and Lords 
Palmerston and Morpeth, spoke of the gener- 
osity of this country in the highest terms of 
praise and gratitude. 

“Lorp Patmersron.—I have very great 
pleasure in acquiescing in and supporting the 
motion of my honourable friend. The only 
regret | can feel on the occasion is, that al- 
though the despatch for which he has moved, 
expresses in strong terms the feelings of her 
Majesty’s Government, and the feelings which 
we believe animate the whole of the British 
nation, still | am sensible that no terms which 
could have been employed by me could ade- 
quately convey the feelings of thankfulness 
and_admiration which the conduct of our bre- 
thren in the United States must have excited 
amongst all classes of her Majesty’s subjects. 
As my honourable friend has stated, not only 
was the supply sent large, liberal, and gener- 
ous in amount, but the manner in which it was 
sent, the promptitude with which it was for- 
warded, and the strong feeling of interest which 
was expressed on the part of all those who had 
contributed to that supply, were more almost 
than could possibly be expected on the part of 
persons, who, however united to us in origin, 
and bound to us by every tie of language and 
religion, of manners and habits, still being sep- 
arated by a mighty expanse of ocean, could 
not be animated, perhaps, by the same extent 
of sympathy by which our brethren in the 
United States have been so honourably distin- 
guished. | agree with my honourable friend 


that transactions of this nature are calculated 
to cement, in the strongest manner, those ties 
which ought to unite kindred nations, and it is 
this circumstance which ought not to be lost 
sight of—that while on the one hand, acts of 
generosity, such as these, bind and rivet the 
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affections of those upon whom they have been | to fifty horse power, worked by an artificial | Maine, during so great a part of the year, as 
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conferred, on the other hand, they fend, by | water-fall, and which can be placed up as a|the following extract from a late paper repre- 
the very exercise which accompanies them, of motive power in any manufactory, occupying | 
good and kindly feelings, to increase the affec-|a small space, requiring little labour, and, of | hundred and sixty-two children in Maine, did 
tion of those who have been the objects of course, producing vast economy as compared | not attend any school during the past summer ; 


those generous acts. 


And therefore, sir, both with the steam engine, as it requires no com- | 
in regard to the feelings which those actions | bustible. It consists of eight pumps, worked | 


sents: ‘lt appears that sixty thousand nine 


and that there were forty-seven thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven, who were not in at. 


proclaim in America, | am happy to think that | with great ease by a single man, (it is said|tendance at any school during the past win- 
whatever may have been the sufferings and | that two men would suffice for an eight-horse 
calamities which gave rise to those acts, at all| power machine) by means of an admirably 


events, they will so far have been attended | disposed counter-balance system. 


with happy results, that they have afforded to| supply a reservoir placed at a proper height 
our brethren in the United States an opportu- | above the water-wheel, as in the case of a na- 
nity of doing that which will never be forgot- | tural fall, and the water falling upon the wheel 


ten by the people of this country, and, | hope, 
for a long tine will increase the good [feeling 


of the people of the United States towards their | and puts the machinery in motion. 


brethren in the country. 

“Lord Morpeth said, as he had had very 
peculiar opportunities of noticing the warmth 
of feeling which existed in every part of the 
Union towards the iahabitants of this, which 
they called the ‘old’ country, he could not 
help declaring his participation in the feelings 
of satisfaction and thankfulness expressed by 
the hovourable member and by his noble 
friend.” 





One Cause of Insanity.—The intelligent 
physician of the Mount Hope Institution for 
the Insane, in Boston, in his late report, enun- 
ciates a sentiment which any thoughtful ob- 
server must have seen enough to convince him 
to be very near the truth. Without being so 
absurd as to deny ail utility or excellence to 
works of fiction, or their harmlessness upon 
some minds, there is no question that their pe- 
rusal by the young, particularly females, is 
hurtful and dangerous to a degree little dream- 
ed of. Parents owe a stern and solemn duty 
to their children, to watch their reading, and 
to preserve their opening minds and hearts 
from the vitiating influences of much of what 
is called popular literature. The opinion be- 
low is worth pondering : 

“ Another fertile source of this species of 
derangement has appeared to be an undue in- 
dulgence in the perusal of the numerous works 
of fiction, with which the press is so prolific of 
late years, and which are sown broadcast over 
the land, with the effect of vitiating the taste 
and corrupting the morals of the young. Pa- 
rents cannot too cautiously guard their young 
daughters against this pernicious practice. We 
have had several cases of moral insanity, for 
which no other cause could be assigned than 
excessive novel reading. And nothing is more 
likely to induce this disease than the education 
which, fosters sentiment, instead of cherishing 
rexl feelings—such as results from the per- 
formance of active benevolence, and the sacred 
duties of ordinary life, and of religious obliga- 
tions—which awakens and strengthens the 
imagination, without warming the heart ; and, 
to borrow the language of an eloquent divine, 
places the individual ‘ upon a romantic theatre 
—not upon the dust of mortal life.’”—The 
Presbyterian. 





Artificial Water Power—lInvention.—An 
Ttalian engineer has received the verdict of the 
Paris Academy for a water mill of from five 


| 





to which the strap for the machinery of the 
manufectory is affixed, the whole goes round 
The pura- 
dox of this invention, is the return of the water 
to the fountain head in such a way as to keep 
up a continuous fall.— Foreign Paper. 





Deplorable.—The Superintendent of public 
schools in Kentucky stated, in a speech at 
Bowling Green, in that State, that in two 
counties, not far distant from that place, it was 
ascertained by an examination in the Clerk’s 
office, that more than one-half of the males 
who had married in those counties within the 
year 1843, and had executed their marriage 
bonds, had made their mark, instead of sign- 
ing their names ; and that also one-half of 
their securities in those bonds were unable to 
write.—Ibid. 





Manufacture of Glass.—Every day devel- 
opes some new improvement in the manufac. 
ture of glass. Foreign papers now speak of 
the balance spring of a chronometer made of 
glass, as a substitute for steel, and one that 
possesses a greater degree of elasticity, and a 
greater power of resisting the alternations of 
heat and cold. A chronometer with a glass 
balance spring was sent to the North Sea, and 
exposed tu a competition with nine other chro- 
nometers, and the result of the experiment was 
a report in favour of the glass spring one.— 
Presb. 





Type Cutters.—Persons unacquainted with 
the whole process of type-making, says the 
Anglo-Saxon, would be surprised to hear that 
there are not more than three men in the Uni- 
ted States acknowledged by type founders and 
printers to be good type-cutters, and there are 
not ten men in the Union who even pretend to 
cut type. Type-cutting is a very difficult art 
to acquire. There are many trades and pro- 
fessions which any one of moderate capacity 
can acquire, so as to be tolerably useful in 
them. It is not so, however, with ty pe-cutting. 
—lIbid. 
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ter.” 

Where provision is made, it is often difficult 
to induce parents and others to keep the chil- 
dren as steadily at school as would be for their 
interest, especially in populous towns ; there 
are so many attractions to those children to 
live in the streets, whose caretakers appear to 
have little concern for their education. Were 
it practicable to maintain such an efficient 
lice, that the hordes of vagrant boys and girls 
were frequently disturbed in their haunts, and 
subjected to restraint, when they were found 
annoying neighbourhoods, robbing on the 
wharves, and wherever public sales are hold- 
ing, many would find out more reputable and 
advantageous modes of spending time. In 
this city it is a subject requiring decisive ac- 
tion, and should be pursued with unwearied 
effort, or our streets will be still more infested 
with these nuisances, and a large body of ¢hil- 
dren may grow to maturity with little or no 
schooling at all; and what evils may we not 
anticipate from such a pepulation? The pub- 
lication of the number of children who are 
absent from school in this State, would inform 
us of our own condition in that respect, and 
might lead to the adoption of further means to 
obviate the losses which many are sustaining 
in their present loose and idle way of living. 





AGENCY. 


Daniel P. Griffith, Brownsville, Pennsylva- 
nia, is appointed agent, instead of Jonathan 
Binns, Jr., resigned ; and Wm. H, Balderston, 
Baltimore, instead of John P. Balderston, re- 
signed. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


Subscribers and agents are reminded that 
the volume is near its close ; and that many 
have not complied with the terms, payable in 
advance. It would be an accommodation to 
the publishing department, if al! dues, including 
the current volume, could now be paid in. 
The bills sent out at the close of Vol. 19, will 
be a guide to subscribers who received them. 
Others paying what they suppose to be due, 
will be informed of the state of their accounts 
by the acknowledgment of their remittances. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received per J. S., agent, Barnesville, Ohio, 
from R. P., $2, to No. 39, vol. 21, and E. W., 
$%, for vol. 19;. from S. F, M., New York, 
$10 on account. 





A Friend with a small family, wishes to ob- 
tain a couple of boarders. Apply next door 


The Eastern States have the reputation of|to No, 163 Wood above Tenth street, 


being much in advance of all the others on the 
subject of education, and it was unlooked for 
to find so many children absent from school in 
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